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Original Ganmuindion. 


THE KING 0: OF ROME. 

“Wuo is, or who was the King of 
Rome?” some of the younger readers of 
‘The Mirror’ may inquire. He was the 
son of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the title 
which he bore was that which his father 
designed to belong to the future heirs of 
the French empire. 

The beautiful object represented in our 
print is the cradle in which the infant of 
Bonaparte and Maria Louisa, the daughter 
of the Emperor of Austria, reposed. At 
present this identical article forms part of 
the exhibition of Madame Tussaud and 
Sons, in Baker street. To those who wish 
to penetrate palaces, and behold the sons 
of the great, it will offer a rational gratifi- 
No. 1163.] 





cation; to those who like to meditate. on 
the vicissitudes of human life, it furnishes. 
worthy subjects for solemn reflection. 
Bonaparte was called “‘ The spoiled child 
of Fortune.” Victories almost unparalleled 
had given him fame, and p! him at 
the head of a mighty nation. He was 
married to a beautiful and amiable woman, 
whom he appears to have loved with fer- 
vour, but still he was not happy. 
Josephine, attached to her lord, sighed 
when he became an Emperor. They were 
childless, and she trembled with painful 
apprehension, which was justified in the 
sequel, lest it should engage him in some 
project of founding a dynasty by means of 
his proper offspring. Hers was a melan- 
choly privation, and is said to have cost 
= many tears. Her anxiety on this sub- 
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ject was fearful: she seemed to have fore- 
seen the event that actually took place. 
The necessity of having children was not 
an unfrequent subject in the mouth of 
Bonaparte; and Joseph his brother, on the 
occasion of Josephine’s visit to the baths 
of Plombieres, was reported to have spo- 
ken to her in a most offensive manner on 
the importance of supplying the deficiency. 

The moment came when the paramount 
wish of his heart induged Bonaparte to 
seek a divorce from Josephine. It was 
done in the manner least calculated to 
wound, but she felt the blow acutely. She, 
however, submitted to her fate with dig- 
nified resignation. Maria Louisa became 
Empress of France. She gave birth to a 
son, and the happiness of Bonaparte was 
complete. The star of his destiny was 
thought to promise all he could covet on 
earth, and it was exultingly proclaimed 
that in the King of Rome a Prince was 
seen who would “continue the line of the 
Ceesars, which should never know an end.” 
This magnificent prediction was hazarded 
in 1811, and thtee years'afterwards Bona- 
parte, dethroned, was an exile in Elba ! 

Every incident connected with the in- 
fancy of the King of Rome was duly 
given to the world in the Paris papers. 
The cutting of a tooth was a great event. 
On one such announcement the following 
squib appeared in an English periodical. 
It may serve to show the bitter feeling 
which existed against Napoleon. 


ON THE KING OF ROME’S CUTTING A TOOTH. 

All France, they say, is very gay; 

And why this joy, forsooth 
Because that thing, Rome's mighty king, 

Has lately cut a tooth ! 
Wi Gallia, while curses deep 

rowi mirth’s unhallow’d note. 

You —_— rejoice, with heart and voice, 

If Nap had cut his throat. 

The history of Bonaparte, though often 
written, is not yet exhausted. A work is 
shortly to appear in France, called ‘ Sou- 
venirs of Bonaparte and Maria Louisa,’ 
which, it is expected, will give some in- 
teresting original particulars of the “child 
and champion of Jacobinism” in domestic 
life 


e. 

The cradle, which has led us to touch 
on this subject, exclusive of the pleasure 
men feel in contemplating objects which 
have been looked upon or touched by ex- 
traordinary characters who are no more, 
who have 


“Gone glistening through the dream of things that 
were,” 


is in every respect worthy of inspection. 
It is in exquisite taste, was made by the 
celebrated Jacob, of Paris, and cost no 
less than 5002. A fine model of the in- 
fant, made from the well-known picture 
by Baron Gerard, is placed in the cot. 
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THE REPUDIATED, OR A POPE’S 
~ -INTERDICT. 


Romancg presents few incidents more 
striking and more affecting than those 
which belong to the true history of Philip 
Augustus and the Danish princess Inge- 
burg. 

Royal marriages, through many centu- 
ries, have been commonly made not from 
affection but from policy. The professed 
object has been to preserve the peace of 
the world ; the effect, in many instances, 
to break it, by the discord and violence to 
which, in the fulness of time, such unhal- 
lowed unions have given birth. Philip 
Augustus was, having once already been 
a husband, disposed to marry from con- 
siderations which are not always allowed 
to weigh with kings—a passionate desire 
to possess the far-famed charms of Inge- 
burg, who had been celebrated throughout 
Europe as a beauty. On her surpassing 
perfections the Bishop of Hamburg, in a 
letter to Philip, enlarged with rapture, 
and, as the clergy were always special in 
these matters, he dwelt on the brilliancy 
of her fair hair and the dazzling whiteness 
of her hands. Philip went to meet her on 
his charger, with his casque on his head 
and his hauberk of silver mail on his 
shoulders; she met him riding on her 
white hackney (hacquenée), The king be- 
held her with ise, for he in vain 
looked for that paragon of loveliness he 
had expected to meet. He was greatly 
disappointed, but had gone too far to re- 
tract, and accordingly he married her. 

Their nuptials were celebrated in 1193, 
and the day after their marriage was fixed 
for the coronation of Ingeburg. The cere- 
mony was performed with great pomp, but 
it afforded little joy to the principal actors 
in the dazzling scene. Philip Augustus, 
as the ceremony proceeded, was observed 
to turn pale and tremble. He felt that he 
was making her a queen whom he could 
never love as a woman. Whence this 
strong disinclination towards the far-famed 
beauty he had been so anxious to gain 
arose, is a mystery which historians con- 
fess themselves unable to penetrate. 
Whatever the cause, it filled the heart of 
Ingeburg with incurable sorrow, to find 
that she was not the object of her hus- 
band’s affection. 

To obtain a divorce was now the object 
of the king, and the clergy being applied 
to, indulgently lent themselves to their 
royal master’s views. They undertook to 
prove that he had a right to claim a sepa- 
ration from this princess to whom he had 
just been united, and accordingly prepared 
certain genealogical trees, by which they 
proved that the parties were within the pro- 
hibited degree of consanguinity ; being re- 
lated within eight degrees by the marriage 





























of some great-grandfather. The queen was 
ignorant of French, but when she was 
called into the council, and an interpreter 
explained to her the decree that had gone 
forth, all she could say was “ Mauvaise 
France! Mauvaise France!” then, after a 
pause, she added, “Rome! Rome!” She 
meant by this that she intended to appeal 
against the injustice committed against her 
to the Pope ; and in good time he interfered 
effectually in her behalf. In the mean- 
while, however, she was sent by her capri- 
cious husband into the confinement of re- 
mote castles and convents, where her wants 
were 80 little attended to that she was in- 
debted to charity for subsistence. Stephen, 
Bishop of Tournay, wrote a most pathetic 
letter in her behalf to the Cardinal of 
Champagne, which, if it did not produce 
its proper effect, remains an honourable 
testimony of his humanity, and the suffer- 
ings and virtues of the unhappy Ingeburg. 
His eulogy is florid and very curious. He 
SAYS — 

“There is a precious stone in these 
realms which men tread under foot, but 
which the angels honour, and which is 
worthy of the royal treasury. I speak of 
the queen, shut up as in a prison, over- 
whelmed with grief and misery. We be- 
wail her destiny, and leave to God alone 
to pronounce on the cause and end of her 
disgrace; but who has such a heart of 
stone as not to be touched by the misfor- 
tunes of a princess, the descendant of so 
many kings! to see her in such a state of 
poverty, so young, so beautiful, so venera- 
ble in her manners, so modest in her 
words, with a face more lovely than that 
of the Ambrosian Virgin. I would say 
she is better made than Sarah, more vir- 
tuous than Rebecca, more pleasant than 
Rachel, more devout than Anne, more 
chaste than Susanna. They who are 
judges of the beauty of women assure us 
that the queen is not less lovely than 
Helen. Her daily occupation is to read, 
to pray, or to work ; she plays at no game 
of chance, nor even at chess; she prays 
to God with sighs and tears from morning 
till the sixth hour, not only for herself but 
for the king our sovereign ; she is never 
seated in her oratory, she is always either 
standing, on her knees, or prostrate on the 
earth. This princess, so beautiful and so 
noble, is forced to sell and pawn her 
clothes and furniture for the means of 
subsistence: she asks for the means of 
life, she solicits alms, she stretches forth 
her hands to receive them. She weeps, 
and often do I weep with her: my heart is 
melted within me. I exhort her to put 
her trust in the Lord: she answers, ‘My 
friends, my near relations, are as much 
estranged from me as if they did not be- 
long to me: my- only .refuge is the Lord 
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Archbishop of Rheims; who has protected 
me, kept and fed me so liberally since’ the 
commencement: of my misfortunes,’”— 
Baluze, Miscellan. t. i, p, 420. 

While the unfortunate lady remained in 
this pitiable condition, Philip. married 
Agnes, sister of Otho Duke of Moravia. 
Agnes was a lady of éxtraordinary beauty; 
the monks tell of her fair hair, which de- 
scended to the and of her little 
foot and her white hand. . She was, more- 
over, a.huntress, undaunted in the chase, 
and on her fiery horse in the depth of the 
forest, like another Diana or Camilla, gave 
the death-blow to a stag or boar, with a 
grace which enchanted the whole chivalry 
of the court. At tilt or tournay she dis- 
tributed the prizes with a dignity and 
sweetness that won all hearts; many were 
the young chevaliers that wore her colours. 
The king became desperately in love with 
her, and she appears to have duly returned 
the ion. 

ie news of Agnes’s beauty and accom- 
plishments reached even the remote tower 
where the pious Ingeburg was confined. 
She confided her griefs to the bosom of the 
Pope. In her letter, among other touching 
things, she says, “By some diabolical 
counsel of the great, he has just espoused 
Agnes: more beautiful, perhaps, she may 
be than me, but not one who loves him 
more; while I, a sad plaything of fortune, 
am shut up in the depths of a castle, 
where I cammot even see the heaven to 
which I hourly lift my supplicating hands.” 

These letters produced but little effect 
so long as Celestin occupied the pontifical 
throne: but the scene changed when Pope 
Innocent assumed the tiara. The divorce 
had been granted by a council without re- 
ference to the papal authority, and he 
determined not to let so flagrant an en- 
croachment on his prerogatives pass with 
impunity. What might have been over- 
looked with reference merely to the injus- 
tice done to Ingeburg was unpardonable 
in its offence against the Pope. On the 
other hand, opposition only strengthened 
the passion of the royal lovers. “Agnes 
is my wife,” said the king, “no person 
shall separate me from her!” Gentle mea- 
sures were at first tried and failed, and at 
last Innocent determined to inflict exem- 
plary chastisement on the stubborn royal 
offender—the Papal tremendous interdict 
was laid on the country. 

The legate convened a sort of council at 
Dijon; the Archbishops of Lyons, Rheims, 
Besancon, Vienne, eighteen bishops, and a 
great number of abbots, were present. 
Two abbots were charged to summon the 
king, who had them put out of the palace, 
and declared it to be his determination to 
resist the injustice of the Pope, and to 
defend his marriage with Agnes to the last. 
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Memorably awful was the sc2ne which en- 
sued. It was such as in times can 
scarcely be conceived. On the 6th of De- 
cember the bishops and priests assembled, 
each with a torch in hishand. In the dead 
of the night the clerks chanted in funeral 
tone the miserere, and prayers were ad- 
dressed in the names of the culpable to 
the God of mercy: the echoes of the church 
repeated the melancholy sound, and imme- 
diately the bells, which being baptized 
were then considered holy, heard for the 
last time, rang the dead peal. The Christ 
on the altars was veiled and turned head 
downwards, the last consecrated wafers 
were burnt, and the bodies of the saints 
and images of the patrons were carried 
down into the crypts. In presence of the 
assembled people, the legate, attired in his 
violet-coloured stole used on Passion Day 
as in the service of the dead, elevated his 
voice and announced to the multitude on 
their knees, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
that all the domains of the King of France 
were laid under an interdict, until he 
ceased his unholy intercourse with Agnes 
de Meranie his concubine. A deep groan- 
ing was heard in the church; the old men, 
the women, and children wept ; it seemed 
as if the hour of judgment was come, 
and that all were going to appear before 
the avenging God without the succour of 
the church and the consolations of religion. 

Language can render but imperfect jus - 
tice to the dismal scenes which then 
overspread the land. Of such a proceed- 
ing, so publicly and so sternly announced, 
a just idea can only be formed by those 
who know the depth of superstition in 
which the masses were plunged in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. From 
the moment of the fulmination of the bull, 
all religious offices were suspended, the 
images of our Saviour outside the church 
were covered up, as also those of the Apos- 
tles and the Virgin, the guardian angel, 
before whom the baron and his vassals 
were accustomed to kneel every sabbath 
and feast day. The cross on the steeple 
was also covered with black cloth ; the 
gates were closed, and the loud bells, 
which announced the close of labour for 
the day and the hour of prayer, were 
alike muffled; service ceased from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, the choir was 
silent and the monasteries still; marriages 
and baptisms were celebrated in the 
churchyard, and they who died during 
the interdict did not receive Christian bu- 
rial. People left the kingdom to attend 
the ceremonies of the church in foreign 
countries; they flocked to Normandy, 
into Britanny, and the fiefs of England. 
At many points of the kingdom violent 
commotions took place: the multitude at- 
tempted to force the bishops and priests to 


re-open the chapels, and to celebrate the 
holy mysteries. The attempts were de- 
feated, and all was hushed. 

“Twas as the general pulse of life stood still, 
And Nature made a pause, an awful pause 
Prophetic of her end.” 

The king tried in vain every means of 
resistance, and at length was obliged to 
send toentreat that the interdict should be 
taken off, protesting that he was ready to 
put the question of divorce to a trial of its 
validity. The Pope answered, “I am will- 
ing: but first of all let him send away 
his concubine and take back Ingeburg: 
then, and then only, will I proceed to ex- 
amine the case of divorce, and take off the 
interdict !"—“ My God! my God !” cried 
Agnes, “ where now shall I take my grief.” 
Philip ina moment of fury exclaimed, “Well, 
then, I will turn my back on the Church— 
Saladin was happy to have no Pope.” 

Philip assembled his parliament and sum- 
moned the principal barons and prelates 
of his realm: Agnes appeared before them, 
in a suit of mourning, in grief, but beau- 
tiful in her tears; a mortal paleness 
marked her face, and her far-advanced 
pregnancy did not diminish the interest 
her appearance excited. The barons and 
the prelates, however, could find no means 
of relieving their sovereign; they decided 
that the king must obey the wish of the 
Pope, that Agnes de Meranie should be 

ismi and Ingeburg brought back 
from her prison and received as queen. 

Rash, capricious, and cruel as he was 
in some cases, Philip Augustus seems to 
have been fondly beloved by both his 
wives. On hearing of this determina- 
tion, Agnes wrote an affecting letter to 
the Pope, who only answered by sending 
a legate to inquire into the affair of the 
divorce. She retired toa castle in Nor- 
mandy, where she died at the end of two 
months in child-bed. In the mean time 
the council sat at Soissons to deliberate 
on the validity of the divorce, and it was 
joined by envoys from the king of Den- 
mark. The affair was every day assum- 
ing a more serious character, when one 
morning the assembly was informed that 
the king had all of a sudden arrived on 
horseback, and had rode away with Inge- 
burg on the croup behind him. Here was 
an end of their grave deliberation on the 
divorce, and the council was dissolved. 
Philip, however, had no further intention 
than that of confounding a council de- 
bating on a point that no longer concerned 
him: he again shut up Ingeburg in an 
old palace, and in spite of the repeated en- 
treaties of the Pope that he would again 
live with his lawful wife, his capricious 
disgust remained in all its force, aad it 
was only on his death-bed that he ever 
again consented to see her. 
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LAYS OF THE DYING. 


In those moments when the transition 
from life to death is forced on the mind of 
man by the preparations made for his ex- 
ecution, it could not be expected that any 
of the elegant accomplishments of life 
would retain their value. Who would ex- 
pect that a man about to ascend the 
scaffold to suffer the infliction of a 
painful and ignominious sentence could 
find satisfaction in composing verses? 
Yet this has been done by several. 

of the performances, obtained it may be 
said from the hand of death, have really 
great merit. Such is the poem written by 
Chidiock Titchburne, who was hanged and 
quartered for high treason in September, 
1586. The night before his death he wrote 
a most affectionate letter to his wife, and 
the same night he committed to paper the 
following :— 

‘« My prime of Fm is but a frost of cares, 

My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares, 

And all my goodes is but vain hope of gain. 

The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun, 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 

* My spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung, 
The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green, 
My youth is past, and yet I am but young, 
I saw the world, and yet I was not seen; 
My thread is cut, and yet, it is not spun 
And now I live, and now my life is done! 
‘* T sought for death, and found it in the wombe, 
I look’d for life and yet it was a shade, 
I trode the ground, and knew it was my tombe, 
And now I dye, and now I am but made. 

The glass is full, and yet my glass is run; 

And now I live, and now my life is done.” 

The Marquis of Montrose, who was 
doomed to be hanged and quartered in 
Edinburgh, wrote the the following lines 
on the subject of his mournful fate. They 
were traced with the point of a diamond 
on the window of his prison, and it will be 
seen had reference to the cruel dismember- 
ing which he was to undergo on the next 
day :-— 

‘« Let them bestow on every airth a limb, 

Then open all my veins that I may swim 

To thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake; 

Then place my parboil’d head upon a stake; 

Scatter my ashes, strew them into air. 

Lord, since thou knowest where all these atoms 


are, 
I’m hopeful thou'lt recover once my dust, 
And confident thou'lt raise me with the just.” 


The celebrated Eugene Aram, the last 
night of his life, and probably at the mo- 
ment when, as he believed, he was com- 
mitting suicide, wrote the lines which 
follow. . They are of a less sombre cha- 
racter than might be expected under such 
circumstances. The introduction to them 
is curious. It is an apology for the act of 
self-destruction, and however wrong his 
reasoning, it shows extraordinary calm- 
ness, the more extraordinary when it is 
remembered what we are about to quote 
comes from the pen of a murderer, who 
was to be executed on the following day, 
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which day he hoped he should not live to 
see : 


“What am I better than my fathers? to 
die is natural and necessary. Perfectly 


Being that formed me and the world: and 
as by this I injure no man, no man can be 
reasonably offended. I solicitously recom- 
mend myself to the Eternal and Almighty 
Being, the God of Nature, if I have done 
amiss. But perhaps I have not; and I 
hope this thing will never be imputed to 
me, though I am now stained by malevo- 
lence, and suffer by prejudice, I hope to 
rise fair and unblemished. My life was 
not polluted, my morals irreproachable, 
and my opinions orthodox. 

“I slept soundly till three o'clock, 
awak’d, and then writ these lines: 
“** Come, pleasing rest, eternal slumber fall, 

Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes of all. 

Calm and composed my soul her journey takes, 

No guilt that troubles, and no heart that aches. 

Adieu! that sun, all bright like her arise ; 

Adieu! fair friends, and all that’s good and wise.’” 

Girard Dupré, one of the victims of the 
French Revolution, was at the time of his 
death only twenty-four years of age. He 
was one of the editors of the ‘ Patriote 
Francois.’ Nature had been lavish in her 
gifts of personal beauty and great talents. 
Anxious to prove to the judges what con- 
fidence he had in their justice and impar- 
tiality, and what contempt he felt for the 
worst they could do, he presented himself 
at the bar without a cravat, his hair cut 
short, his shirt-collar turned down upon 
his shoulders, and his hands behind his 
back, saying, “Here I am—I am quite 
ready.” The president murmured, “ Were 
you acquainted with Brissot ?” “I knew 
him well,” said Dupré, “and I bear wit- 
ness here that he lived like Aristides, and 
died like Sidney, a martyr of liberty.” The 
interrogatory did not proceed further ; and 
on the following day the intrepid youth 
went to the scaffold, singing, in the fatal 
cart, these lines which he had composed 
during the night :— 


Leaving a name bp peice dear, 
For us the scaffold has no fear; 

We glory in our lot. 
Our lives we offer for our country’s sake : 
The noblest gift a patriot can make!” 
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Many of the sufferers of that period ex- 
pressed their last thoughts in verse. 
affecting were the few lines which Roncher 
sent to his wife and children, with his 
portrait, which had just been taken by a 
fellow prisoner :— 

‘* Be not surprised, sweet lode-stars of my heart! 
That sorrow o’er my brow its influence threw; 

For, when the pencil did its skilful part, 

They neared the scaffold, and I thought of you.” 


Montjourdain, it is known, wrote eight 
stanzas the last night of his life. The train 
of thought in which he indulged while pre- 
paring for the guillotine is not a little strik- 
ing, as exhibited in the following stanzas: 


‘¢The hour approaches that must see me die ; 

It strikes—death hoarsely calls my name ; 
I have no coward wish the sound to fly, 

No craven terrors shall pronounce my shame ; 
Loyal I die; my honour is my own— 

But ah! I have to leave my gentle wife, 
Anguished and widowed, desolate, alone— 

I’ve many reasons to regret thee, life. 


‘* My glazed eye shall have no power to-morrow 

To kindle at th’ electric spark of thine; 

Thy eyes, all drowned in the rain of sorrow, 
Will intermit their rays and cease to shine ; 

Relentless death will freeze this faithful hand, 
Which pressed thee to my fondly throbbing 

heart, 

Beneath my kiss your heart will not expand— 

’Tis very painful thus from life to part. 


‘* Dear friends, who in a mutual trouble share, 
Let not my sorrow cause your tears to flow, 
My fate in these sad times is nothing rare, 
My road is one that all of you must go. 
With many a joyous trick, and hearty joke, 
While every brain grew dizzy with a laugh, 
My merry friends, my head you've often broke, 
And often split that careless head in half.” 





THE KING AND THE MARQUIS; 
OR, THE BROKEN SWORD AND THE BROKEN 
CANE. 

(Continued from page 278.) 
PuyGiLHEeM, when he quitted his hold, 
did not find the fall so serious as he had 
expected. Though the height was con- 
siderable, he was but moderately shaken, for 
a quantity of new matting had been 
brought that afternoon, and Louise, almost 
fearing the Marquis would be compelled 
to make his exit that way, had caused it 
to be laid for the night immediately under 
the window. He was somewhat shaken, 
but not much hurt. For some moments, 
however, he lay as if he were dead, ex- 
pecting to hear the voice of the King in 
fury, pursuing a supposed assassin. To 
his great surprise all was silent, and he 
could not perceive that Louis approached 
the window. He soon recovered his pre- 
sence of mind, and hastened to remove 
from the spot on which he found himself. 
His apprehensions were vain. Though the 
King had been disturbed, the Marquis had 
not been perceived. Yet the exclamations 
which rung in Puygilhem’s ears were not 
imaginary; he was thoroughly convinced 
of that; and as he could not doubt but he 


had been seen, he feared that he might 
have been recogni 

He silently moved from the front of the 
building, and had entered a small planta- 
tion, when he heard a voice softly call— 

“ Marquis, Marquis.” 

He turned and saw Louise. 

“Ha!” she exclaimed; and but for the 
consciousness that she might be heard by 
the King and her Lady, she would cer- 
tainly have executed a first-rate shriek, at 
perceiving the bosom of Puygilhem’s shirt 
discoloured with the wine which had been 
thrown on him, and which she supposed 
was blood, but in the actual state of 
things she did not permit her emotion to 
soar much above a whisper. 

He saw what had fixed her attention. 
“Tt is nothing,” said he, “only a little 
claret.” 

“But how could you venture?” in- 
quired Louise. “I knew how it would be ; 
I knew you would be——” 

“Never mind, it’s done, and I have ac- 
complished my object.” 

“ Accomplished your object,” Louise 
thoughtfully repeated. “ Why, what! 
what object?” 

“T heard all that passed.” 

“Well, and what did they say?” 

“More than I can repeat now, but I will 
tell you all another time.” 

“Were you discovered?” 

“So I feared—but as all is still now, I 
hope I was mistaken.” 

“ And did anything particular happen?” 

“ No —Kings and Marchionesses, when 
alone, are but men and women. They 
talked ; and Madame contrived to throw a 
glass of wine in my face, which makes it 
necessary for me to alter my dress. But 
I will return immediately.” 

So saying, he vanished. Louise did not 
feel very well pleased at being left so ab- 
ruptly. She was still musing on what 
had fallen from him, when he re-appeared. 
Just at that moment they heard the King 
take his departure. 

“That is all right,” said the Marquis; 
“and now the coast is clear for me.” 

“Where now—where are you going?” 
demanded Louise. 

“'To Madame’s dressing room.” 

“What next? Are you bent upon de- 
struction? Not content with hiding in 
her chamber when the King was there, 
you would now seek her dressing room 
when she is alone.” 

“Even so. But my pretty Louise need 
not be jealous. It is not love that makes 
me desirous of encountering Madame.” 

He passed up the stairs and placed him- 
self at the door of the dressing room to 
which he expected the lady would pass, as 
he had just learned she was to go that 
night to the Ballet. 

Not long had he waited before Madame 
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came forth. She passed hastily along the 
and saw the Marquis. 

“ Well met, Puygilhem,” she exclaimed 
in a cheerfully familiar tone. “ 1 have 
spoken ta the King. But come in,” said 
she, most graciously opening the door of 
her apartment. He followed, and deter- 
mined to come to the point at once, in few 
words demanded if she had succeeded, and 
if he were to have the place. 

“Not immediately,” was the reply. “‘Je 
verrai’ was the answer of his Majesty 
when I named it to him.” 

“That Je verrai,” said the Marquis, 
“has much the same meaning here as Le 
Roi Pavicera has in England when the 
King refuses to pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

“ Not exactly so, but it is a question of 
time. But I did not forget to tell him of 
your merits. I spoke of your family, of 
a steady loyalty, and extraordinary 
t 

“Indeed! That was kind.” 

“But the King is not in very good health, 
and he was disturbed by an accident.” 

The Marquis now expected to hear of 
the daring invader of her privacy, who 
had been seen to make his exit from the 
window. Desiring, yet dreading an ex- 
planation, he eagerly asked what accident 
had occurred. 

“ Perhaps I should call it a fancy rather 
than an accident. He was much wearied, 
and had slept, when he suddenly started 
from his couch, demanding who was there. 
I was alarmed. On my inquiring what 
had so disturbed his Majesty, he replied, 
‘I am sorry to have disturbed you. It 
was merely a dream. In 1392, when 
Charles the Sixth was on his way to 
Rheims, passing through a wood, a man 
of grim aspect, wearing a loose frock, 
suddenly seized his horse’s bridle, at the 
same time calling to him in a solemn ad- 
monitory tone, “Pass no further, noble 
King, you are betrayed.” The incident 
was said to have cost the monarch his 
reason. Ichanced yesterday to be reading 
of that adventure. It struck me forcibly 
at the time, and in my sleep it recurred to 
me. I saw the rustic approach, and while 
I looked on him I thought I recognized 
the features of Puygilhem. It was merely 
one of those strangely incongruous mix- 
tures of the past and the present which 
it is the province of sleep to present.’ ” 

Puygilhem was not sorry to learn that 
he had only been seen in a dream. Madame 
de Montespan did not deem it 
to add, that even that incident she had 
laboured to turn to his disadvantage, or 
she might have informed him that when 
the King treated it.as mere passing fantasy, 
unworthy of a second thought, she gently 
hinted that it might be a Providential war- 
ning, timely supplied to indicate that. the 


individual who had thus been presented 
to him whilst sleeping, ought not, in his - 
waking hours, to be too largely trusted. 

‘- This was vexatious,” said the Marquis. 
“ Then | could you effect nothing in my fa- 
vour? 

“QO, much; but not all that friendship - 
could wish. I however failed not to meti- 
tion to the King your services, and to de- 
seant on your noble nature; and, in wr ahi 
I did not scruple to say, ‘In your 
ty’s wide dominions you | have not a nobler 
or more devoted subject.’ I reminded him 
of all your fine qualities, not even forget- 
ting — ur beautiful poetry.” 

re you were too good. Could that 
weigh with him in appointing a Master- 
General of the Ordnance ?” 

His look was significant: falsehood can-- 
not enjoy the repose of truth; and as the 
lady glanced back on what she had really 
said, his manner caused her to feel some 
embarrassment. 

“Why, in regard to that,” she said, hesi- 
tating, “anything that raises you in his 
Majesty’s estimation, paves the way for 
your advancement.” 

“So you say,” cried the Marquis, gaz- 
ing steadfastly on the lady. 

* And can you doubt my sincerity?” 

“Doubt it? no. But stay,” he added, 
bolting the door as he spoke, “ before you 
part from me my sincerity shall be proved. 
Your goodness has made an impression 
upon me which no time can obliterate. I 
know not how fully to requite the obliga- 
tion, but the acknowledgments justly due 
you shall now receive.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Do you wish for the truth? ° 

* The. truth? yes, certainly.” 

“ Then hear it,” he returned in a voice 
of thunder—“ you are a cheat.” 

“ How!” 

“ A despicable hypocrite.” 

“ What mean you, sir?” 

“ And a matchless—a stupendous liar. 
I will tell you what you did say. You de- 
scribed me as one that was always besieg- 
ing the King for' my own benefit. A shark 
that pursued the Royal vessel.” 

“ Gracious heaven!” exclaimed Madame 
de Montespan, in unaffeeted consternation. 
She looked as she was, surprised and mor- 
tified; but she wanted courage to contra- 
= what he had advanced. He pro 


led— 
“ Instead of pressing my suit, you de- 
— me by uttering every falsehood that 
an ignominious mind could conceive and a 
vile tongue utter. You read as my poetry, 
some jingle that was not mine, to prove 
me a my A for an important fare 
ity 
What »” 
“ o-oo ‘spc iso of out of the ques- 
You called me an eavesdro} Iie Belice, 
ead toname me Lieutenant of the 
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and advised that I should be provided 
with an iron mask.” 

At first amazed, Madame quickly be- 
came indignant, but now, utterly confound- 
ed at what she heard, she sunk on her 
chair in dismay, scarce daring to look at 
him, to move, or to respire. 

“ Who—who,” she at length stammered 
out, “ can have told that—that—” 

“That you may guess; but, Madame, 
mark me, ‘ Walls have ears,’” added Puy- 


gilhem. 
A cry of terror escaped the lady,—“ You 
must have dealings with the devil,” said 


she. 

“ IT think I have, where you are engaged. 
When ‘two persons converse on a matter 
that is not to transpire, the secret cannot 
escape but from one of them.’ Decide, if 
you can, which of two that lately conferred 
told me what had passed. I am not thus 
to be fooled with impunity. To-morrow 
I will see the King. I will claim the full 
performance of his promise, and if I am 
put off with the everlasting Je verrai, I will 
then prove that I regard not even Majesty, 
dishonoured, any more than I do the double- 
faced, wretched, tricking paramour on 
whom I now gaze with ineffable disdain. 
Madame, you know what my feelings are; 
take your course accordingly, bearing this 
in mind, that the informant from whom I 
gained what I have to your confusion re- 
lated, has perhaps not yet finished his 

art.” 

He then left the room. 

Madame de Montespan was overwhelmed 
with confusion and unspeakable apprehen- 
sion. To her what she heard was wholly 
incomprehensible. That the King himself 
would repeat the discourse which had pas- 
sed she could not for a moment believe ; 
and had she even supposed him disposed 
to do it, there had been no opportunity. 
She had heard of magicians, and a thrilling 
dread came over her—a suspicion that 
means not human had really made known 
what she was most anxious to conceal. 

In gravely entertaining such a thought 
Madame de Montespan was not behind 
the age in which she lived. Beelzebub was 
reported then to move very frequently in 
propria persona, to create perplexity for 
men. At the Sainte Chapelle, long after 
her time, persons supposed to be possessed 
by the devil were accustomed to present 
themselves on every Good Friday, and 

strangely convulsive gestures were wit- 
nessed, and frantic cries were heard, till 
the chanter made his appearance, bearing 
in his hand a portion of the wood of the 
true cross, when all was still in an instant. 
The afflicted went to their home, as the 
enemy of man was conceived to have been 
sent to his. Sorcery was generally admit- 
ted to be an art practised by many. By 
an ordinance dated thirteen years subse- 


quent to the date of this anecdote, in 1682, 
Louis was extolled for having dealt a deadly 
blow to such iniquity by stigmatising it as 
“a vain profession,” and describing magi- 
cians and sorcerers to be “corrypters of 
the public mind, impious and sacrilegious 
offenders, who, under the pretext of exer- 
cising pretended magic, profaned whatever 
was most holy.” 

And the uneasiness caused to Madame 
from the suspicion forced upon her by the 
recollection that those who were skilled in 
sorcery were ordinarily reputed to be secret 
poisoners. To her it appeared infinitely 
more easy to dismiss her from life by poi- 
son than to acquire a knowledge of the 
most secret conversations. 

But the hour had now arrived when, by 
appointment, she was to accompany the 
King to the Ballet. Thither she repaired, 
but trembled as she went. Louis perceived 
her disorder. She complained of being 
unwell, and while she was speaking, Puy- 
gilhem suddenly stood before her in the 
theatre, and she fainted. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





LETTISH POETRY. 


ANTICIPATION OF A SOLDIER’S FATE. 
The bird is singing, brother, sweet! 
He has been singing loud and long. 
Go listen, sister! and repeat 
To me the story of his song. 
The bird is singing of a lad, 
That’s hastening to the war-field now. 
“ Go, sister! to the garden glad, 
And wreathe a garland for his brow.” 
The story may begin with song, 
But it will end in tears and sorrow. 
Nay, sister! weep not—for ere long' 
We meet on some delightful morrow. 
Or I will send my steed to thee, 
When I am far—too far removed, 
And thou wilt ask him—“ Where is he— 
The brother I so fondly lov’d? 
Where is thy rider ?”—he will tell 
Of lands where war is wasting wide, 
Where human blood-streams rivers swell, 
And mortal corpses bridge the tide. 
I saw thy brother in the fight, 
I saw him battling with his lord, 
With five bright bands his hat was dight, 
A sixth was waving from his sword! 
The field was strew’d with men at rest, 
Hewn down like oaks. I saw the spear, 
The murderous spear in many a breast ;— 
And all was horrid silence there. 





Ginger Beer.—One ounce of ginger, one 
pound and a half of loaf sugar, one ounce 
of cream of tartar, two lemons sliced. On 
these ingredients pour two gallons of 
boiling water, stir it well, and let it stand 
until lukewarm; then add two table spoons- 
ful of yeast; let the mixture stand until the 
next morning. Bottle it off, and cork it 
well. 
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Arms. Or, two bars az., a chief quarterly of the last and gu; on the first and fourth, two 


fleurs-de-lis or; on the second an 


third, a lion of England. This chief was anciently gu, 


the alteration being an honorary augmentation, showing a descent from the blood royal of 


King Edward the Fourth. Crest. On a chapeau gu., turned up erm., & 


in pride, ppr. 


Supporters. Two unicorns ar., armed, crined, tufted, and unguled or. Motto. “Pour y 


parvenir,” “To attain the object.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF RUTLAND. 


Str Robert de Manners, Knight, lord of 
the manor of Ethall (now Etall), county 
of Northumberland, is the first person 
named in the pedigree of this ancient fa- 
mily. He lived in the time of Edward the 
First. They can, however, go further back, 
to Henry de Maner, a man of some conse- 
quence in the reign of Henry the Second. 

Sir Robert de Manners, who has been 
mentioned, was succeeded by a son who 
bore the same name. He greatly distin- 
guished himself in the first year of Edward 
the Third, by his defence of Norham Cas- 
tle. The Scots having resolved on attempt- 
ing it, Sir Robert, warned of their inten- 
tion, when sixteen of the enemy had en- 
tered gave them such a reception that five 
or six were made prisoners, and the rest 
put to the sword. In the fourteenth year 
of the same reign he served in Parliament. 
He obtained permission in the following 
year to strengthen and embattle his man- 
sion ; and he, with other commissioners, 
was appointed to treat with Robert Bruce 
for a peace. 

His great-great-grandson, Sir Robert 
Manners, was sheriff of Northumberland 
in the time of Henry the Sixth, and again 
in the third and fourth years of Edward 
the Fourth. It was then a post of con- 
siderable importance, as the sheriffs had to 
protect the nation against the inroads of 
the Scots. He married Eleanor, eldest sis- 
ter and coheir of Edmund Lord Ros, of 
Hamlake, and daughter of Thomas Lord 
Ros, to which barony she succeeded, and 
also to considerable possessions which came 
to her husband with Belvoir Castle. 

His son George, on the death of his mo- 
ther, succeeded to the barony, and likewise 
to the baronies of Vaux, Trusbut, and Bel- 
voir, being twelfth Lord Ros. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son 
Thomas, who was installed a Knight of 
the Garter in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
-_ created Earl of Rutland, June 18, 

525. 


The Earls who followed him in due suc- 
cession bring us down to 1679, when John, 
the tenth Earl, was summoned to Parlia- 
men as Baron Manners, of Haddon, county 
of Derby. On the 29th of March, 1703, 
he was created Marquis of Granby, oa 
of Nottingham, and Duke of Rutlan 
He died January 11th, 1711. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 

Mepico-Boranicat Socrety.—A com- 
munication from Mr Foote, on the Aconitum 
Serox, was read. This plant, the most vi- 
rulent vegetable poison of India, was first 
described by Dr Wallich. It grows in 
elevated situations in the Himalayan chain, 
and in the provinces of Surmour, Kumaon, 
and Nepaul. Richard has never met with 
it much lower than those places where the 
barometer was at nineteen inches. The 
effects it produces are those of a narcotico- 
acrid poison, inducing inflammation of the 
alimentary canal, and acting remotely on 
the brain and spinal cord.— Dr Cooke 
drew attention to the subject of Cocculus 
Indicus. This article, which is scarcely 
ever used in medicine,- and of no import- 
ance in the arts, is extensively imported 
for the purpose of adulterating beer. To 
such an extent is this the case, that writers 
on brewing openly acknowledge the fact, 
and give regular formule for its employ- 
ment. One author states that it is impos- 
sible to brew a strong-bodied porter from 
malt and hops alone, and almost all concur 
in deliberately recommending it, on the 
ground that it “increases the apparent 
strength of the beer and improves its in- 
toxicating properties.” About 1818 nu- 
merous prosecutions were instituted by 
the Excise against parties for selling or 
employing this substance. In many in- 
stances convictions were obtained, the per- 
sons pleading guilty with the view of 
escaping any investigation into the more 
serious charge of selling or using nur vo- 
mica for the same p Dr Pereira 


me are 
states that a single druggist sold 2,500 
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bags. Cocculus Indicus, in doses of two or 
three grains, will produce nausea, vomit- 
ings, and alarming prostration. In ten or 
twelve-grain doses it kills strong dogs by 
tetanic spasms and convulsions. In still 
larger doses, death both in man and ani- 
mals is speedily produced. The drug also 
kills plants. In small doses it causes 
symptoms resembling intoxication, and is 
believed to be the substance used in cases 
of what is called hocussing. Mr Mowbray 
stated that the Cocculus Indicus was prin- 
cipally used by the small brewers, to whom 
it was supplied by a class of druggists 
styled brewers’ druggists: one of these 
told him he sold about half a ton weekly. 
Paris ACADEMY OF ScrENcES.—M. Ca- 
hours made a communication respecting 
an oil used in perfumery, which is obtained 
from the heath called Gaultheria procum- 
bens. The interesting portion of this com- 
munication is that the spirit of wood, 
which has been found only in pyroligneous 
products, exists in this heath under the 
influence of vegetation.—A paper on the 
Torpedo was received from M. Matteuce. 
The author states that he has tried a 
number of experiments, the result of 
which is to show the analogy between the 
electric organs of the torpedo and mus- 
cular contraction.—A paper was received 
from MM. Dangin and Flandrin, on a 
series of experiments for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether lead and copper 
really exist in the blood and intestines of 
man in a normal state; and they reported 
that they have come to a conclusion that 
they do not. As regards poisoning by 
either of these metals, the authors of the 
paper state that they are able to discover 
it if mixed only to the extent of a hundred 
thousandth part with organic matter. 





FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADE) 
Tus exhibition, on the whole, is inferior 
to that of last season. There are no pic- 
tures of any great consequence. —‘ The 
Actors’ reception of the Author,’ by Maclise, 
though too true in the main, is hard and 
stiffly made out, and the story is not well 
told. ‘Waterloo, June 18, 1815, half-past 
Seven o’clock,’ by Allen, conveys the best 
idea of a battle that modern skill has pre- 
sented; it represents Bonaparte giving his 
orders as a last desperate effort to force 
the left centre of the allied army. Knight 
has some excellent portraits, indeed they 
are the best in the exhibition. Stanfield’s 
*‘Mazorto and Torcello, ‘Gulf of 
Venice,’ as well as other pictures, are in 
his best style. Etty’s ‘Entombment of 
Christ’ is beautifully conceived. ‘Land- 
seer’s animals, as usual, are a great attrac- 


tion ; and Turner, although his “shade 
and darkness ” and “light and colour” are 
an outrage on painting, there is still in 
them something of beautiful poetry,—a 
vision of something hardly intelligible, 
which is pleasing. He has brought that 
charm out in his picture of the ‘Sun of 
Venice going to Sea,’ in a manner totally 
unrivalled. Poole’s ‘Solomon Eagle ex- 
horting the People to Repentance during 
the Plague of 1665’ is a picture of con- 
siderable merit ; the light is thrown on 
the figures so as to be peculiarly effective, 
and the grouping is finely arranged. The 
dead being carried away and let down by 
ropes from the windows, although it may 
be the truth, makes the picture disagree- 
ably.gloomy. The sculpture room is very 
poor. 





LOST JEWELS. 


AN APOLOGUZ. 

In schools of wisdom all the day was spent: 
His steps at eve the Rabbi homeward bent, 
With homeward thoughts which dwelt upon 

the wife 
And two fair children who consoled his life. 
She, meeting at the threshold, led him in, 
And with these words, preventing, did begin : 
“ Ever rejoicing at your wished return, 
Yet do I most so now: for since this morn 
I have been much perplexed and sorely tried 
Upon one point which you shall now decide. 
Some years ago, a friend into my care 
Some jewels gave, rich precious gems they 


were: 
But having given them in my charge, this 
friend 


Did afterward nor come for them, nor send, 
But left them in my keeping for so long, 
That now it almost seems to me a wrong 
That he should suddenly arrive to-day, 

To take those jewels which he left, away. 
What think you? Shall I freely yield them 


And with no murmuring ?—so henceforth to 

Those gems myself, which I had learned to 
see 

Almost as mine for ever, mine in fee.” 


“What question can be here? Your own 
true heart 
Must needs advise you of the only part ; 
That may be claimed again which was but 


lent, 
And should be yielded with no discontent. 
Nor surely can we find herein a wrong, 
That it was left us to enjoy it long.” 


“ Good is the word,” she answered; “may 

we now 

And evermore that it is allow!” 

And, rising, to an inner chamber led, 

And there she showed him, stretched upon 
one 

Two children pale, and he the jewels knew, 

Which God had lent him and resumed anew. 

Elegiac Poems, 























MODEL OF EDINBURGH. 

A Most ingenious performance is now ex- 
hibiting in Piccadilly. It is a model of 
Edinburgh, presenting all the streets, 
churches, public buildings, monuments, 
and houses of that far famed city. It is 
stated to be the product of seventeen years’ 
labour, occupies a surface of twenty-four 
by twenty feet, and embraces a representa- 
tion of every locality from Holyrood Palace 
to Port Hopetun, and from Fettes Row to 
the Meadows. Here the curious visitor 
may not only get a general view of Edin- 
burgh, but he may be instructed in all its 
thoroughfares and passages, so that a per- 
son in London may show a friend going to 
the Scottish capital, where a party he is 
about to visit resides, and point out even 
the house, nay the floor in which he is to 
be found! Here the lover of history may 
with great advantage, study some of the 
most striking features of Scottish annals. 
He can see the building in which the act 
of union was signed, the spot where the 
unhappy Darnville lost his life, and the 
way may be traced from which Mary is 
supposed to have retired from the scene of 
meditated murder, to pass by a circuitous 
route to the Palace. Such an exhibition 
ought largely to succeed. It is not an in- 
genious toy, but a work of wonderful inge- 
nuity and great general utility. 





Revietns. 


The Rambles of the Emperor Ching. Tih, in 
Keang Néang. A Chinese Tale. Trans- 
lated by Tkin Shen, Student of the 
Anglo-Chinese College, Malacca. 2 vols. 


As an oddity this book may afford some 
amusement, but its extravagance is such 
that it cannot be read with much interest. 
If this is to be taken as a specimen of Chi- 
nese fiction, we cannot say they excel in 
literature more than in war. ‘The hero, 
Ching ‘Tih, like another eastern potentate, 
visits a part of his dominions in disguise. 
A case is brought before him of a young 
lover whose ungovernable passion prompts 
him to take away a female without the 
consent of her father. The complaint of 
the latter is thus urged :— 

“On the day which I have mentioned, he 
came in this direction rambling in quest of 
pleasure, while my daughter happened to be 
jooking out from a window in the gallery. 
The dog began to leer at her, and laugh and 
praise her beauty, which she no sooner per- 
ceived than she shut the window. In her 
hurry, however, she let her fan drop into the 
street, and the rascal instantly picked it up. 
My daughter sent out a girl to request him 
to return it, which he would not do. This, 
indeed, would have been but a small matter, 
but he moreover said that I had betrothed 
my daughter to him. His bad passions were 
aroused, and he instantly went home, and 
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came back with some servants 


told him that my daughter was be- 
trothed, and that I would give him ten taels 
of silver to get the fan i 
he asserted, that when my daughter assented 

i had given him this fan 
as @ 


swelled with rage, and I had a long al 
tion with him. At last, he said, that if I was 
willing it was well; but if not, it was no 
matter, for he would come this night and carry 
my daughter to his house by force. He then 
put down the presents, and went off, deter- 
mined to send the flowery chair, and accom- 
plish his purpose of violence.” 

The outrage is prevented by the inter- 
ference of the Emperor. 

Some of the superstitions of the Celes- 


possessed super-human power. A water- 
lily in the pond of a Chinese subject 
named Han He, will only expand at the 
bidding of him who is to be the husband 
of his daughter: 

“Ching Tih inquired how many days it 
was since the flower made its appearance. 
*It is now seven days, and it has not yet un- 
folded. I have, therefore, put up the card, 
saying I will give my daughter to him at 
waees summons it opens.’ ‘In that case I 
will let you see me order it-to open.’ At the 
same time his majesty recalled to his "y 
Woo How, of the Tang dynasty, who caused 
flowers to bloom in winter. by his proclama- 
tion, and Ming Hwang, who hastened their 
unfolding by the beating ofa drum. If they 
could do so, ae 3g he, why should not I be 
able to do as much. He then prayed silently, 
saying, ‘God of the flower! of the 
flower! if it is fated that I and the young 
lady should wed, open the flower without 
delay.’ When the prayer was finished he 
pointed with his hand to the flower, saying, 
‘Open quick! Open quick!’ and hardly were 
the words spoken, when the threads which 
bound the bud gave way, and the beautiful 
petals stood wide displayed. All the - 
tors burst into a shout of wonder, and He 
knelt in confusion at his feet, exclaiming with 
a loud voice, ‘ My eyes are without eyeballs 3 
not knowing that your imperial highness had 
come here, I did not meet you on my knees. 
Forgive my sin.’” 

‘They are then united. 

In the course of the work we have some 
wonders of witches, and accounts of foxes, 
after some thousands of years, becoming 
human beings. It presents in parts, much 
of the wildness, but not the entertainment, 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ The forcible 
painting and lively design are wanting. 


The Early Clergy. 
“Or the degenerate manners of some of 
the early clergy some curious notices are 
preserved in the ancient canons. One 
made at the council held as early. as 367, 
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at Laodicea, ordains that, ‘If any bishop 
priest, or deacon, spend his time in dicing 
and drinking, he shall either desist or be 
deposed; and that a subdeacon, reader, or 
singer, shall be suspended from commu- 
nion.’ Other offences, such as lascivious 
songs and conversation, and being present 
at scenes of intemperance and lewdness, 
were prohibited under similar penalties. 

“The general character of the Frankish 
princes and clergy resembled, indeed, that 
which Gildas assigns to the same classes 
in British History, at the same period, 
and which John Milton, in his account of 
the Britons and Anglo-Saxons, has so for- 
cibly rendered. ‘Their kings were foully 
degenerated to all tyranny and vicious life. 
They avenge and they protect, not the in- 
nocent, but the guilty. They swear oft, 
but perjure. They wage war, but civil and 
unjust war. They punish rigorously them 
that rob by the highway; but those grand 
robbers that sit with them at table they 
honour and reward. They give alms 
largely, but in the face of their alms-deeds, 
pile up wickedness to a far higher heap, 
They sit in the judgment-seat, bu tgo sel- 
dom by the rule of right; neglecting and 
proudly overlooking the modest and harm- 
less but countenancing the audacious, 
though guilty of abominablest crimes. 
They stuff their prisons, but with men 
committed rather by circumvention than 
any just cause. 

“Nothing better were the clergy, but at 
the*same pass, or rather worse; unlearned, 
unapprehensive yet impudent; subtle prow- 
lers,—pastors in name, but indeed wolves; 
intent, upon all occasions, not to feed the 
flock, but to pamper and well line them- 
selves. Not called, but seizing on the mi- 
nistry as a trade, not as a spiritual charge. 
Teaching the people, not by sound doctrine, 
but by evil example. Usurping the chair 
of Peter, but, through the blindness of their 
own worldly lusts, they stumble upon the 
seat of Judas. Deadly haters of truth 
broachers of lies, looking on the poor Chris- 
tian with eyes of pride and contempt; but 
fawning on the wickedest rich men without 
shame. Great promoters of other men’s 
alms with their set exhortations, but them- 
selves contributing ever least. Slightly 
touching the many vices of the age, but 
preaching without end their own griev- 
ances as done to Christ. Seekers after de- 
grees and preferments in the church, more 
than after heaven; and, so gained, make 
it their whole study how to keep them by 
any tyranny. Yet, lest they should be 
thought things of no use in their eminent 
places, they have their niceties and trivial 
points, to keep in awe the superstitious 
multitude; but in true saving knowledge 
leave them still as gross and stupid as 
themselves. Bunglers at the scripture, 
nay, forbidding and silencing them that 
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know, but in worldly matters, practised and 
cunning shifters; in that only art and si- 
mony, great clerks and masters, bearing 
their heads high, but their thoughts ab- 
ject andlow. Gluttonous, incontinent, and 
daily drunkards. And what shouldest 
thou expect from these poor laity, these 
beasts, all belly? Shall these amend thee, 
who are themselves laborious in evil 
doings?. . . Are all thus? perhaps 
not all, or not so grossly. But what 
availed it Eli to be himself blameless, 
while he connived at others that were 
abominable ? Who of them hath been en- 
vied for his better life? Who of them 
hated to consort with these, or withstood 
their entering the ministry, or endeavoured 
zealously their casting out ? ” — Pictorial 
History of France. 





— Cyclopedia of Natural Science. By 
. B.Carpenter, M.D. Part 4. Orr & Co. 
MecuanicaL Philosophy, Horology, and 
Astronomy, are comprehended in this vo- 
lume. The explanations are clear, and not 
too laboured, and the illustrations singu- 
larly forcible and correct. This applies 
not merely to the engravings but to the 
narration judiciously introduced in various 
parts of the work. An agreeable example 
of this we are enabled to give in the notice 
of gaa and the Diurnal Rotation of the 
arth. 


The arguments of Copernicus were not 
at once able to change the opinions which 
had prevailed for ages, strengthened as 
these were by the supposed authority of 
Scripture ; and it was not until the suc- 
ceeding century that his doctrine was ge- 
nerally received. It was powerfully sup- 
ported by Galileo, who was able, by means 
of the telescope, to adduce many additional 
arguments in its defence. For espousing 
this cause, however, he fell under the dis- 
pleasure of the Inquisition, who had 
pronounced the doctrine of the earth’s 
motion to be heretical; and he was led, by 
the dread of severe punishment, to promise 
not again to demonstrate that the earth 
moves. He seems, however, to have been 
unable torestrain himself from propagat- 
ing what he believed to be truth; and 
having again been summoned before the 
Inquisition, and being wearied by long con- 
finement, he signed, in his seventieth year, 
an abjuration of the doctrine, to the defence 
of which he had devoted the best part of 
his life. Yet it is recorded of him, that, 
on rising from his knees, after making this 
recantation, he whispered to a friend who 
was standing by him, “And yet it does 
move.” During his confinement he was 
visited by our own immortal Milton, who 
doubtless then learned from him many of 
those sublime truths which he afterwards 
interwove, with such striking effect, in his 
‘Paradise Lost.’ 
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At the present day no one, having any 
pretensions to the name of a phi her, 
doubts the rotation of the earth upon its 
axis, yet no proof of it can be given that 
would be satisfactory to the uninstructed 
mind. There are four circumstances, how- 
ever, which leave no room for hesitation 
among those who can appreciate the value 
of the evidence they afford. The first of 
these is the fact, revealed to us by the 
telescope, of the similar rotation of the sun, 
and of all the planets on whose discs can 
be seen any marks, that may enable such 
a movement to be detected.—The second 
is the flattening of the earth at the poles, 
precisely to the degree which its centri- 
fugal force would be calculated to produce, 
its rotation being performed at its present 
rate.—The third is the result of the ex- 
periment of letting fall a stone from the 
top of a lofty tower; if the earth remained 
at rest, this would of course fall exactly at 
its base; but it does in reality fall a little 
to the eastwards of its base, in consequence 
of its having partaken, at the moment of 
commencing its descent, of the motion of 
the top of the tower, which is moving 
through a larger circle, and consequently 
at a quicker rate, than the bottom. This 
is the most direct and positive of all the 
proofs yet brought forward.— The last, 
however, is also of a yery convincing na- 
ture. It is the prevaience, or rather the 
almost constant existence, of easterly 
winds in the equatorial region. The atmo- 
sphere does not rotate with the earth, 
except so far as it is carried round by its 
friction. In the temperate and polar re- 
gions, where the motion of the surface of 
the earth is comparatively slow, this fric- 
tion is sufficient to carry the atmosphere 
along with it; but near the equator, the 
motion of the surface being much more 
rapid, the atmosphere is not carried along 
at the same rate; and the effect is there- 
fore produced, of a wind constantly blow- 
ing in a direction contrary to that of the 
earth’s movement (that is, from east to 
west); just as when a person travelling 
rapidly in a coach experiences a strong 
draught of air in the opposite direction, 
though the atmosphere may be perfectly 
calm at the time. 





Admiral Nelson and Lady Hamilton. 
“Twas yesterday witness to an exhibi- 
tion which, though greatly ridiculous, was 
not wholly so, for it was likewise pitiable; 
and this was in the persons of two indi- 
viduals who have lately occupied much 
public attention—I mean the Duke of 
Bronté, Lord Nelson, and Emma, Lady 
Hamilton. The whole town was at their 
heels as they walked together. The lady 
is grown immensely fat and equally coarse, 
while her ‘companion in arms’ had taken 
the other extreme—thin, shrunken, and, 
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to my inupenesion, in bad health. They 
were evidently vain of each other, as 
though the one would have said, ‘ This is 
the Horatio of the Nile!’ and the other, 
‘This is the Emma of Sir William!’ ”— 
Letter from Mrs Gore, in Ainsworth's Ma- 
gazine, 





ON THE DELAY IN REMOVING THE TROUGH 
OF THE PAWNBROKER’S HOUSE, NOW BEING 
PULLED DOWN IN ST MARTIN’S LANE. 


Tne House is levelled with the ground, 
And shape and make no more retains; 


But think they’re in an awful mess 
Who have so long kept up the spout ! 


The Gather. 


Royal Birth-days.—There are now two 
of the Royal family whose birth-days hap- 
pen on the 25th of April, namely, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, born 25th of April, 
1774, and the infant Princess, born last 
month. 

The late Mr W. Rose.—This gentleman 
was distinguished for rare accomplish- 
ments, lively wit and a kind heart; was a 
sun of the Right Hon. George Rose, and 





educated at Eton. He published a trans- 
lation of ‘ Amadis de Gaul;’ subsequently 


of ‘Partenopex de Blois,’ both from the 
French—of the ‘Court and Parliament of 
Beasts,’ from the ‘Animali Parlanti’ of 
Casti—the ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ from Ariosto, 
the ‘Innamorato,’ from Berni, ‘ Letters 
from the North of Italy,’ ‘ The Crusade of 
St Louis and King Edward the Martyr.’ 
The Duchess of Northumberland—At & 
recent meeting at Alnwick the following 
story was related illustrative of her grace’s 
benevolence. Mary Atkinson was the 
daughter of humble parents, dwelling in a 
wild part of the country near Alnwick. 
The father, who was a hind, attended the 
March hiring of that town on a day of ex- 
tremely fierce storm and snow-drift, and 
anxious to reach home the same evening, 
to communicate the results of the day, he 
persevered till within half a mile of his 
own house and perished in the drift. His 
wife, restless and alarmed, ventured forth 
to anticipate his coming. Disappointment 
led her on to within a few yards of where 
her husband lay dead, but not so near as 
to render it probable she had ever learned 
his fate, and there she also perished in the 
snow. Mary Atkinson and a brother were 
thus left orphans, and totally destitute. 
The sad tale reached the ears of the hu- 
mane Duchess of Northumberland. She 
proved more than a mother to the poor 
forlorn girl, sent her to board, educated 
her, and obtained her a situation in Edin- 
burgh, in a respectable family. Mary At- 
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kinson was about 20 years of age when 
symptoms of consumption began to mani- 
fest themselves. No sooner did the Duchess 
hear of her condition than she requested 
that,if at all possible, she might be removed 
to Alnwick, which was done. Every at- 
tention was paid to the sufferer that could 
be supposed capable of mitigating her dis- 
tress, but in vain. She died about twelve 
months ago, and sleeps in Alnwick’church 
yard, with an affecting tribute to her 
memory from the Duchess of Northumber- 
land gracing her humble grave. 

Sculpture.—Sculpture is much. indebted 
to that pious regard which all nations have 
shown to the dead. And the early Chris- 
tians exhibited, as others had done, their 
good feeling in this respect by the records 
they placed over the remains of their 
departed brethren. The crypts of the older 
churches in Italy, and especially that of 
St Sebastian, at Rome, abound with these 
memorials, which almost always have upon 
them some illustration of, or allusion to, 
a Christian doctrine, The subjects most 
usually treated in these early monuments 
were Christ as the ‘Good Shepherd,’ the 
‘Ascent of Elijah,’ ‘Christ giving his 
Commands to the Apostles, and the 
‘Sacrifice of Abraham.’ Some of these 
works were by good artists, and were well 
composed, and executed with much free- 
dom. Many of the subjects are evidently 
applications of profane compositions to 
Christian purposes; and, it may not be ir- 
relevant to observe, with reference to this 
fact, that the early Christians—perhaps to 
avoid the constant persecutions directed 
against them—symbolized many of their 
religious rites, borrowing, for that purpose, 
such of those usages of the pagan mysteries 
as they found admissible. — Westmacott’s 
Lectures. 

Agriculture—If farmers would not dis- 
dain to take a lesson from the gardens and 
allotments of their labourers, the latter 
being generally on poor land, often taken 


out of wastes, and allowed to be inclosed ft 


because they were of little use to the cattle 
turned out, they would see the advantage 
of the spade, rake, and hoe, after the 
ground has been dug. When the land is 
laid in regular beds of about a perch or 
pole in width, slightly sloping from the 
centre to the intervals, which are deepened 
by the spade,the crops are invariably better 
and more certain, even with less manure. 
— Gardener’s Chronicle. 

Two Antique Stone Coffins have been 
found by the excavators employed on the 
Rouen Railroad, each covered by an enor- 
mous semi-circular stone lid. The first, 
which was in all respects sound, contained 
only a phialand a little dust. In the second 
which was broken, and notwithstanding 
the consequent admission of moisture, 
the skeleton was found entire, and in such 
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high preservation that not a tooth was 
gone. The figure is a woman’s, with the 
face turned towards the west; at once re- 
butting the presumption of Christian bu- 
rial. The tomb has neither sculptured 
ornament nor inscription; but between 
the leg bones of the skeleton were two 
small rings of copper, and two bronze 
Roman medals, on one of which it is be- 
lieved that the head and name of Constan- 
tine may be traced. At the feet were a 
small vase in reddish earth, and five glass 
vases, two of which were broken in the 
getting out, and the remaining three are 
remarkable for their dimensions and 
elegance, 

Sacred Tree of Hierro—In ‘Glass’s 
History of the Canary Islands’ we have 
the description of a peculiar tree in the 
island of Hierro, which is the means of 
supplying the inhabitants, man as well as 
inferior animals, with water—an island, 
which, but for this marvellous adjunct, 
would be uninhabitable. The tree is called 
Til, and has attached to it the epithet 
garse, or sacred. It is situated on the top 
of a rock; a cloud of vapour is impelled 
towards it, and, being condensed by the 
foliage of the tree, the rain falls into a 
large tank, from which it is measured out 
by the authorities. 

Architecture of Birds.—There is nearly 
as much difference between the compara- 
tive beauty of the nests of a wood-pigeon 
and of a bottle-tit, as between the hut of a 
North American savage and a Grecian 
temple. But although the savage, in the 
course of ages, may attain as much civiliza- 
tion as would lead him to the construction 
of a new Parthenon, the wood-pigeon will 
continue only to make a platform of sticks 
to the end of time. It is evident, from a 
contemplation of all nature, that the facul- 
ties of quadrupeds, birds, insects, and all 
the inferior animals, are stationary; those 
of man only are progressive. 

Railway Literature.—A library is being 
ormed, consisting of works of a moral, 
historical, and religious nature, for the use 
of the porters, policemen, &c. upon the Bir- 
mingham railway. 

Cruelty of Parents—The Children Em- 
ployment Commission has brought forward 
facts most discreditable to human nature. 
There are beings so destitute of feeling as 
mercilessly to work their own children to 
death. One witness, vice-chairman of 
a board of guardians at Nottingham, 
says, “ I have known many parents come 
out of the country merely to live on the 
labour of their young children. In one 
case, a short time ago, a widow came with 
three children, of 12, 14, and 15 years of 
age, out of Derbyshire. These children 
were sent into a factory, the mother being 
only employed in preparing their meals, 
and getting them up early enough in the 
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India.—To our enormous ions in 
India a vast addition has just been made 
by the annexation of Scinde. Whence 
the necessity or expediency of increasing 
what was more than sufficiently large be- 
fore, it is not easy to prove. The commer- 
cial world, however, now look with hope 
to an immense trade being carried on with 
the Orientals. ‘In India,” says an able 
writer in the ‘ Liverpool Standard, “we 
have one hundred millions of subjects, and 
a country of such extent as to comprehend 
every variety of soil and climate; we may 
have sugar, and all tropical produce, to 
any extent, and the gradual civilisation of 
the natives will introduce a large demand 
for British manufactures. It requires only 
a better system of administration in Eng- 
land and India to develop the vast re- 
sources of this mighty branch of our colo- 
nial empire ; we must depart from the 
narrow system of sacrificing the interests 
of this immense territory to those of our 
West India Islands, and we must become 
more attentive to the common interests of 
India and Great Britain. Unless we greatly 
deceive ourselves, India, under a more in- 
telligent system of commercial adminis- 
tration, would of itself more than supply 
all that we could possibly lose by the Eu- 
ropean market, and would amply repay us 
for any new privileges we might confer 
upon them. Without infringing upon the 
territorial rights of the Company, we may 
at once enrich India and ourselves.” 

Human Brutes.—The following disgust 
ing show was announced among the Easter 
amusements of Nottingham, but very pro- 
perly prevented by the magistrates :—“J, 
Gillabrand, the celebrated rat-catcher, 
from Manchester, has been matched for 
251. aside, against Mrs Smith, of London 
(the wife of Mr J. Smith, the noted rat- 
catcher), to worry thirty rats within the 
time of Mrs Smith worrying fifteen, both 
of them to have their hands tied behind, 
on Easter Monday, 1843, at Mr Quinton’s, 
Five alley, sign of the Grey Horse, Pierre- 
point street, New Sneinton.” 

A Favour refused.—Politics and cupidity 
were not the only evil passions which sent 
their victims to the revolutionary scaffold. 
All the baser feelings of human nature 
furnished their contingent, “ envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness,” jealousy, 
sensuality, and even the wounded pride of 
bad poets and wretched actors. e fol- 
lowing anecdote is related by Heron, 
private secretary of Fonquier Tinville, the 
public accuser. On the sixth or seventh 
Ther midor (two or three days before the 
fall of Robespierre) one of Heron’s friends 
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‘ was 
tion ; and his secretary was com) to 
show. as much activity as himself. His 
college friend came up to Heron, rubbi 
his hands, and a chuckling smile upon his 
lips. “Bravo! citizen Heron!” said he, 
“bravo! the work goes } pentyl 3 fifty- 
four to-day! Eh! Tell me, have you as 
many for to-morrow ?” . . . “ Not. quite,” 
replied Heron, “but nearly.” .. “Is your 
list complete ? tell me, is. it si; by 
citizen Fonquier ?” .. . “Not yet; but 
why do you ask ? have you any aristocrat, 
federalist, fanatic, or any other to de- 
nounce ?” .... “Unfortunately, no ; but 
I have a small favour to ask of you, my 
friend; for you are my friend, are you 
not? Oblige me by putting my wife’s 
name on the list.” . . . “Your wife ! ridi- 
culous ! you are joking!” .... “Upon 
my honour, I am in earnest ; and I assure 
you it will be doing me a signal service.” 
«+... “Impossible,” rejoined Heron ; 
“why, it was but last Duodi we dined to- 
gether, and you then seemed delighted 
with the citoyenne!” . “ Never mind ; 
my opinion of her is altered.” ... “But 
she is an excellent sans-culoite.”. . . “Not 
at all,” replied the husband, “she is an 
aristocrat, and I can prove it.”. . . “ You 
are mad,” said Heron; “she is a good 
wife, and you would quickly repent it.” . . 
.. “Not at all; listen to me; once, 
twice, will you guillotine my wife for me ?” 
.... “Certainly not,” said Heron; “Til 
having nothing to do with it.” ... “Thus 
it is to place any reliance upon college 
friends,” exclaimed the visitor as he with- 
drew. The parties continued to live lov- 
ingly together for thirty years; and 
the wife never entertained the slightest 


1698: —“Sir Walter Long’s widow, of 
Draycot, Wilts, did make a solemn pro- 
mise to him, on his deathbed, that she 
would not marry after his decease; but 
not long after, one Sir William Fox, a very 
beautiful young gentleman, did win her 
love ; so that notwithstanding her pro- 
mise aforesaid, she married him at South 
Wraxall, where the picture of Sir Walter 
Long hung over the parlour door as it 


. does now. As Sir William Fox led his 


bride by the hand from the church, which 
is near to the house, into the parlour, the 
string of the picture broke, and the picture 
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fell on her shoulder, and cracked in the 
fall. It was painted on wood, as the fashion 
was in those days. This made her lady- 
ship reflect on her promise, and drew tears 
from her eyes!” 

American Capitalisis.—During the life- 
time of the late Stephen Girard, who from 
@ poor outcast exile from St Domingo 
driven out by the former slave population, 
became the great banker and capitalist of 
Philadelphia, it was a subject of something 
like rival contention between the people of 
Philadelphia and New York which pos- 
sessed the greatest capitalist — that is, 
which was the more wealthy man, Girard 
or Astor. On the death of Stephen Girard 
the actual extent of his wealth was verified 
by the publication of his will, When Mr 
Astor was informed that the total sum of 
Girard’s wealth reached only to some 
eleven or twelve millions of dollars, -he is 
reported to have exhibited signs of saint. 
tion, and:in an under tone, as if. s 
to himself, to have remarked “That wonkd 
not do,”, meaning of course that it did 
not come up to the mark of his own pro- 
digious possessions. 

Dried Strawberries.—Last summer, by 
way of experiment, when strawberries 
were plentiful, I attached threads to their 
stalks, and hung ‘upa few, which were 
over-ripe, to dry. I-placed them inside a 
window facing the south, where they have 
remained from June last until the present 
time (March 28th). They have just been 
tasted, and the result is most satisfactory. 
That sweet refreshing acid peculiar to the 
strawberry is in full perfection; the flavour 
of the fruit, without any watery taste, is 
delicious ;\ it’ dissolves in the mouth as 
slowly as a lozenge, and is infinitely supe- 
rior to the raisin. ‘The strawberry, thus 
preserved, is a stomachic.—7. Allen, 190 
Oxford street. 

A y of Animals.—Galen, when stu- 
dying human anatomy, was so struck with 
the perfection with which all the parts of 
the human arm and hand are adapted to 
one another, that he composed a hymn to 
the Deity, expressing his admiration of a 
piece of so much excellence. The more we 
extend our researches into the animal 
kingdom, the more shall we be struck with 
this extraordinary adaptation of the parts 
of living bodies to their respective uses; 
the more shall we be convinced, by our own 
imperfect knowledge, of the perfection of 
that Wisdom and Power, whose works are 
as marvellous as they are unbounded. 

Birds.—It may not be generally known 
that the nests of one of our smallest birds 
are sometimes occupied as winter habita- 
tions by perhaps one of the smallest of 
European quadrupeds, namely, the shrew- 
mouse (Sorer araneus): they commonly 
take up their quarters in holes under banks 
and among moss; but one, during the past 
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winter, was determined to be a little more 
elevated than ordinary, and having found 
a wren’s nest in a thorn-hedge, took pos- 
session of it. It was curious enough to 
see the little animal sporting about its 
mossy habitation from time to time, and 
no doubt it would be comfortable enough 
at night in its feather bed.— Peter Macken- 


zie. 

— Bishop Heber mentions that two 
curious facts were told him in Kemaoon 
respecting the forests and their produc- 
tions. The one was, that fires often took 
place in the jungles during the dry season 
by the mere friction of the cane stalks 
against each other in high winds. The 
other was, that the boa constrictor is fre- 
quently found, particularly in the wood 
between Bamoury and Dikkalee, under the 
immediate feet of the hills. These snakes 
are of enormous size, but not much feared 
by the natives; since, though they have, 
in their opinion, sufficient strength to 
master a buffalo, they are proportionably 
unwieldy. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ALOES.—The bitter juice is extracted from the plant 
of the same name, and it is rendered solid by in- 
spissation. Several sorts are sold in the shops, and 
are known by the names of Aloe pepatica, Aloe soc 
crotrina, and Aloe caballina. Although these several 
names are given, they are prepared from the same 
- plant; the juice is obtained by making incisions in 
the leaves, and as it flows it is canght into vessels 
placed to receive it. A portion is obtained after- 
~ wards by pressure; a second, or ‘greater pressure 
takes place, and the third quality is given, which is 
-~ called Caballine -Aloes ; the ‘first -Soccotrine — to 
understand what is termed good aloes. It must not 
be black, when cut or rubbed, but light brown, and 
*. glossy when broken ; easily soluble, and extremely 
bitter when tasted, 


Scourtnc Drops.—Spirit of turpentine, having 

« added to it essential oil of lemon-peel to perfume it. 

_ You must use the best spirit. You may make a pint 
for one shilling. 


5. B. asks avery nonsensical question. We advise 
him to read the second lecture by Ferguson, on Me- 
chanics. 


We shali be happy to answer any scientific or chemi- 
cal from corresp » when we have 
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For the present we must decline the proffered co-ope- 
ration of Mrs G., of John street. The article with 
which she has far oured us, as an original paper, is 
abridged from ‘ Voltaire’s Essay on Epic Poetry,’ 
which he composed in English in 1726, while resid- 
ing in this country; and afterwards re-wrote in 
French, It has been republished again and again. 


Weare still of opinion that W.O. B. has been ina 
degree anticipated. Many of the subjects he would 
take have already appeared in former volumes of 
the ‘ Mirror.’ 

We shall seriously consider the hint of Caractacus, 
but doubt if we can immediately act upon it. 


Several communications have been received, to which 
no answer can be given this week. 
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